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FOREWORD 

The  Ten  County  Albemarle  Area  contracted  with  the  Division  of 
Community  Planning  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
in  November  of  1964  for  assistance  in  preparing  a  land  development 
piano   In  the  course  of  the  planning  efforts  It  was  decided  that 
the  work  could  be  facilitated  by  preparing  a  series  of  background 
studies  which  would  provide  information  for  the  formulation  of  the 
land  development  piano 

This  study;,  Fore  s  try  in  the  Albemar  le  Area ,  is  the  third  in 
the  serieso   Other  background  studies  will  focus  on  fisheries^ 
agriculture,  and  recreation^,   Already  published  are  two  studies, 
Preparing  for  Change  -  The  Population  of  the  A Ibemar le  Area ,  and 
Ge  ography  in  the  A Ibemar le  Area  o   The  studies  are  very  important 
elements  in  the  planning  process  for  they  provide  the  data  and 
analyses  upon  which  the  plan  shall  be  basedo   These  studies,  along 
with  the  planning  goals  and  objectives  formulated  by  the  planning 
commission,  will  largely  determine  the  framework  and  content  of 
the  piano   The  final  report  will  be  the  general  development  plan 
which  will  contain  a  summation  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  background  studiesj,  an  overview  of  area  community  facilities, 
and  a  presentation  of  the  land  development  plan  and  the  thorough- 
fare p  lano 

Members  of  the  Albemarle  Area  Planning  Commission^  which  is 
made  up  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Albemarle  Area  Devel- 
opment Association  and  one  appointee  from  each  county,  have 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  and  energy  toward  making  this 
planning  program  a  successo   The  boards  of  county  commissioners 
in  the  various  counties  have  appropriated  the  money  which  has 
made  the  program  possible  and  have  contributed  their  interest  and 
encouragement  to  Ito 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  ALBEMARLE  AREA 

I ntroduc tlon 

The  first  explorers  and  settlers  from  the  old  world  found 
the  whole  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America  to  be  heavily  forested 
with  massive  hardwoods  and  pines.   The  forest  lands  were  much 
more  open  than  they  are  now.   Fires  caused  by  lightening  and  the 
Indians  burned  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  and  kept  down  the 
undergrowth.   The  climax  or  mature  virgin  forest  was  made  up  of 
large  trees  and  due  to  heavy  shade  on  the  forest  floor  undergrowth 
was  discouraged.   That,  plus  the  intermittent  fires,  kept  the 
forest  floor  relatively  open  making  travel  much  easier  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  woods  been  grown-up  with  undergrowth  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Interlaced  through  the  forests  in  the  Albemarle  Area  were 
vast  impenetrable  bogs  and  swamp  lands.   These  wet  lands,  plus 
the  extensive  waterways  and  sounds  in  the  area  made  overland 
travel  very  difficult  and  time  consuming.   It  was  natural  that 
waterways  served  as  the  primary  transportation  system  in  early 
times.   Settlements  clustered  near  the  sound  and  along  the  banks 
of  its  tributary  rivers  and  streams.   Therefore,  the  vast  wetlands 
and  the  penetration  of  water  bodies  and  streams  into  the  hinter- 
land were  major  factors  in  determining  the  settlement  pattern  of 
the  Albemarle  Area. 

Farm  land  was  clained  with  the  axe  and  with  fire,  and  agri- 
culture began  to  prosper  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.  At  the  same  time,  the  forests  yielded  lumber,  firewood, 
and  naval  stores.   During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
naval  stores  declined  in  importance  as  the  available  supply  of 
suitable  long  leaf  pines  was  depleted.   However,  lumber  production 
and  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  shingles  became  quite  important. 


Because  the  population  was  thinly  distributed  and  land  titles 
were  not  always  clear,  open  range  grazing  by  hogs  and  cattle  was 
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widely  practiced.   Such  grazing  practices  were  destructive  to  the 
young  long  leaf  pine  seedlings  and  permitted  inferior  species  to 
replace  more  valuable  timber  which  has  been  removed  earlier.   Not 
only  that,  but  lumbering  practices  were  poor.   Seldom  were  seed 
trees  left  to  provide  new  sapplings,  and  reforestation  by  plant- 
ing seedlings  was  not  practiced. 

After  the  Civil  War  lumbering  once  again  became  a  major  in- 
dustry in  the  area  and  continued  to  be  a  major  employer  up  until 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century.   By  the  time  of  the  depression 
in  the  1930's,  most  of  the  good  lumber  stock  had  been  removed  and 
the  available  supply  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity. 

From  the  late  1930's  to  1960,  the  forests  in  the  Albemarle 
Area  have  made  a  significant  comeback.   The  following  sections  of 
this  report  discuss  the  nature  of  the  forest  resources,  the  forest 
product  industries  in  the  area,  the  employment  based  on  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources,  and  the  possible  expansion  opportunities. 

The  Resources 

Forests  in  the  Albemarle  Area  cover  1,431,300  acres,  just 
over  68  percent  of  the  total  land  area.   Of  this  total,  commercial 
forests  make  up  the  bulk,  nearly  98  percent.   The  small  fraction 
remaining  in  noncommercial  forests  is  made  up  primarily  of  low- 
lying  lands  bordering  the  sounds  which  are  subject  to  periodic 
salt  water  intrusion.    Map  1  shows  the  forest  cover  in  the  region 
and  Indicates  the  major  forest  types. 


Over  97  percent  of  the  commercial  forests  in  the  area  are  in 
private  ownership,  which  Is  divided  almost  equally  among  farmers, 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  and  miscellaneous  private  owners.   The 
land  owned  by  pulp  and  paper  companies  is  concentrated  in  huge 
tracts  of  tens-of -thousands  of  acres,  each  on  the  southern  half  of 
the  Albemarle  Area.   Most  of  the  woodland  owned  by  farmers  Is  in 
small  parcels,  usually  less  than  100  acres  each,  scattered  through- 
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out  the  whole  area.   The  rest  of  the  commercial  forest.  In  miscel- 
laneous private  ownership,  is  in  parcels  varying  greatly  in  size 
from  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres  owned  by  land  holding  companies 
to  small  lots  owned  by  individuals.   Map  2  shows  the  holdings  of 
the  major  companies.   Most  of  the  tracts  owned  by  individuals  are 
smal 1  in  size . 

Table  1  shows  the  forest  land  and  nonforest  land  on  a  county 
and  area  basis  in  the  Albemarle  and  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain.* 

TABLE  1  -  AREA  BY  LAND  CLASS  AND  COUNTY, 
ALBEMARLE  AREA,  NORTHERN  COASTAL  PLAIN,  1963 
(In  Thousands  of  Acres) 

COUNTY  FOREST  LAND    NONFOREST  LANDS    ALL  LAND 


Camden  103.3  49„7  153,0 

Chowan  68o6  49,6  115.2 

Currituck  86=6  88.1  174.7 

Dare  182o0  66.3  248.3 

Gates  162<,8  56.7  219.5 

Hyde  275.3  130,5  405.8 


103. 

,3 

68. 

,6 

86, 

,6 

182c 

,0 

162< 

.8 

275. 

,3 

81. 

.8 

101< 

,2 

221< 

,0 

148. 

,7 

1,431. 

.3 

4,341. 

.3 

Pasquotank  81,8  64.8  146.6 

Perquimans  101,2  65,9  167,1 

Tyrrell  221o0  34,4  255.4 

Washington  148,7  66,3  215.0 

Albemarle  Area  1,431.3  669,3  2,100,6 

Northern  Coastal  4,341.3  2,439.0  6,780,3 
Plain 


*The  Northern  Coastal  Plain  is  made  up  of  23  counties  located 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Carolina  Coastal  Plain,   See 
Map  3.   The  area  was  designated  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,   This  agency  prepares  surveys,  makes 
inventories,  and  publishes  reports  in  the  various  forest  regions 
of  the  nation,,   All  of  the  ten  counties  in  the  Albemarle  Area  lie 
within  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain, 
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An  indication  of  the  Importance  of  the  commercial  forestry 
resources  in  the  Albemarle  Area  can  be  shown  by  the  proportion  of 
of  all  land  in  forests.   For  the  area  as  a  whole,  forest  lands 
cover  68  percent  of  the  total  land  area.   Three  counties  in  the 
area  greatly  exceed  this  average  -  Dare  with  73  percent  of  all  land 
in  forests,  Gates  with  74  percent,  and  Tyrrell  with  87  percent. 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  total  forest  land  in  the  Albe- 
marle Area  is  owned  and  managed  by  pulp  and  paper  companies  -  almost 
one-third  of  the  total.   Most  of  this  company  controlled  land  is  in 
low-lying  poorly  drained  tracts  in  Washington,  Tyrrell,  and  Dare 
Counties.   The  companies  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  to  develop 
their  land  to  its  highest  potential,  by  cutting  drainage  canals, 
laying  roads,  and  practicing  good  fire  control  and  timber  manage- 
ment practices.   It  has  been  estimated  that  if  farmers  and  other 
small  tract  owners  employed  the  same  techniques,  they  could  double 
or  triple  their  current  production  of  timber. 

Miscellaneous  private  owners  control  one-third  of  all  the 
forest  land  in  the  area.   This  is  slightly  more  than  the  pulp  and 
paper  companies  hold.   Much  of  this  privately  controlled  land  is 
concentrated  in  huge  tracts  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  north  of  the 
Albemarle  Sound  in  Gates,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  and  Camden  Coun- 
ties.  There  is  another  large  tract  in  the  East  Dismal  Swamp  in 
Hyde  and  Dare  Counties  on  the  south  side  of  the  sound.   Part  of 
this  land  is  being  drained  and  developed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  company  holdings.   However,  most  of  the  forest 
land  not  owned  by  the  major  land  holding  companies  is  in  small 
tract  private  ownership.   As  a  rule,  forest  land  held  in  small 
tracts  is  not  very  well  managed  and  is,  consequently,  relatively 
unproductive . 


Close  to  28  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  area  is  on  farms, 
It  has  been  found  that,  on  the  average,  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  farm  acreage  is  in  forest  land.   However,  the  average  farmer 
derives  over  90  percent  of  his  farm  income  from  field  crops  or 
1 ive  stock  . 
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Often  the  farmer  sells  timber  only  when  he  is  hard  pressed 
for  money.   As  a  general  rule  no  serious  consideration  is  given  to 
reproduction  following  the  cut.   This  delays  the  production  of  a 
merchantable  crop  and  in  many  cases  produces  lower  quality.   How- 
ever, due  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  type  of  tree  common 
to  this  area,  a  remarkably  good  job  of  reproduction  occurs  even 
though  very  little  care  has  been  given  to  this  particular  problem. 
The  good  results  of  a  forestry  program  on  a  farm  take  so  long  that 
the  farmer  tends  to  set  this  sort  of  thing  aside.   He  is  not  able 
to  see  immediate  returns  for  good  forestry  practices  and  is  often 
reluctant  to  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  he  reaps  a  cash 
profit. 

Better  utilization  of  forest  land  by  the  area  farmers  could 
greatly  improve  the  overall  farm  income  situation.   However,  the 
major  problem  is  educational,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  person- 
nel and  money  with  which  to  operate  a  program  to  encourage  better 
forestry  practices  by  farmers  and  small  tract  owners. 

Lumber  companies  own  just  over  five  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  forests.   When  added  to  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  and 
the  major  land  holding  companies,  professionally  managed  forest 
lands  amount  to  about  half  of  the  total  forest  area. 

There  are  no  lands  in  the  Albemarle  Area  set  aside  for  national 
forests.   Less  than  three  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  area  is 
in  public  ownership,  and  almost  half  of  it  is  in  one  tract  -  Petti- 
grew  State  Park  in  Washington  County.   There  is  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  forest  land  in  public  ownership  in  the  entire  Northern 
Coastal  Plain,  as  well  as  the  Albemarle  Area.   Table  2  shows  a 
breakdown  of  forest  land  by  acreage  and  ownership  class  for  both 
the  Albemarle  Area  and  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain. 

Forest  ownership  patterns  vary  considerably  across  the  state. 
Public  ownership  of  forest  land  is  about  nine  percent  of  the  total 
in  North  Carolina,  but  only  three  percent  in  the  Albemarle  Area. 
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TABIE  2  -  FOREST  LAND  BY  ACREAGE  AND  OWNERSHIP  CLASS, 
ALBEMARLE  AREA  AND  NORTHERN  COASTAL  PLAIN,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1963 

(In  Thousand  Acres) 


Ownership  Class 


ALBEMARLE  AREA    NORTHERN  COASTAL  PLAIN 


Acres   Percent 


Acres 


Percent 


Private 

National  Forest 

Other  Public 

F  armer s 

Lumber  Companies 

Pulp  &  Paper  Companies 

Other  Commercial 


A62 

33 

1,037 



-_ 

108 

3  7 

3 

6  3 

386 

28 

2,02  2 

74 

5 

129 

428 

30 

897 

12 

1 

36 

24 
3 
1 

47 
3 

21 
1 


TOTAL 


1,399 


100 


4,294 


100 


State  wide,  forest  industries  own  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
forest  land,  but  in  the  Albemarle  Area  37  percent  is  owned  by 
forest  industries.   Private  ownership  of  timber  land  (private  plus 
farmers)  amounts  to  61  percent  in  the  Albemarle  Area  contrasted 
with  77  percent  in  the  state. 


Trends  in  the  Forest  Resource 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

conducted  three  surveys  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  to  inventory 
the  extent  and  condition  of  forest  lands  and  the  volume  of  timber 

on  them  and  to  ascertain  rates  of  forest  growth  and  depletion. 

These  surveys  were  prepared  in  1937,  1955,  and  1963.   The  summary 

of  findings  in  the  1963  survey  for  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  are 
as  f o 1 1 ows : 

"The  recently  completed  third  Forest  Survey  shows  a  continua- 
tion of  the  general  improvement  in  the  timber  supply  indicated  by 
the  second  survey. 


Commercial  forest  land,  which  increased  about  two  percent 
between  1937  and  1955,  has  continued  to  increase  but  at  a  faster 
rate,  having  increased  almost  four  percent  between  1955  and  1963. 

Pine  saw  timber  volume  showed  the  greatest  improvement.  While 
there  had  been  almost  no  change  in  volume  between  1937  and  1955 
inventories,  the  present  pine  saw  timber  volume  is  16  percent 
greater  than  the  volume  shown  for  1955. 

The  picture  for  hardwood  saw  timber  is  not  quite  as  good.  In 
contrast  to  the  almost  20  percent  increase  in  hardwood,  saw  timber 
volume  between  1937  and  1955,  it  increased  only  three  percent  from 
1955  to  1963.   Hardwood  all  timber  volume  has  followed  the  same 
pattern,  increasing  almost  26  percent  between  the  first  and  second 
inventories,  but  only  six  percent  between  the  last  two  inventories, 

The  actual  volume  of  timber  cut  in  1962  for  this  area  is  not 
known,  but  trends  in  timber  cut  based  on  successive  inventories 
indicate  a  20  percent  margin  of  cubic  foot  volume  growth  over  cut. 
Softwood  growth  exceeds  timber  cut  by  about  31  percent,  and  hard- 
wood growth  exceeds  timber  cut  by  only  about  10  percent." 

In  order  to  gain  perspective  it  is  useful  to  look  at  some  of 
the  national  forestry  trends  that  have  been  deduced  as  an  out- 
growth of  surveys  and  studies  by  the  National  Forest  Service.  Some 
of  their  more  important  findings  are  shown  in  the  following: 

1.  Demands  for  timber  products  are  projected  to  increase  about 
80  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

2.  Timber  supply  demand  relationships  in  the  United  States  have 
generally  improved  over  the  past  decade. 

3.  Prospective  timber  growth  and  inventories  in  the  U.S.  -  with 
recent  levels  of  forest  management  -  appear  sufficient  to 
meet  projected  demands  for  the  next  two  or  three  decades, 
but  not  in  later  years  of  this  century. 

4.  Declining  quality  of  timber  resources  represents  a  major  pro- 
blem for  wood  using  industries. 

5.  The  timber  supply  outlook  is  relatively  favorable  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  but  not  as  encouraging  for  the  lum- 
ber and  plywood  industries. 

6.  Projected  timber  demands  to  the  year  2000  could  be  met  with 
more  intensive  forest  management  and  utilization. 

7.  Forest  industries  depend  on  farm  and  miscellaneous  ownerships 
for  half  of  their  saw  material  requirements. 
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The  timber  supply  outlook  for  the  South  is  more  favorable 
than  for  any  other  section  of  the  country.   At  the  present  time 
the  South  has  about  half  of  the  annual  saw  timber  growth,  but  only 
about  one-third  of  the  cut.   Thus,  there  is  a  healthy  surplus. 
However,  the  picture  is  not  as  bright  nationwide  and  the  country 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  southern  resources  for  more  and  more  of 
its  supply  of  timber  as  time  goes  on.   The  South's  potential  and 
problem  are  pointed  out  in  the  following  statement  taken  from 
Timber  Trends  in  the  United  States  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


"Construction  of  many  pulp  mills  in  the  South  during  the  past 
few  decades  is  but  a  preview  of  the  industrial  expansion  possible 
in  this  section  if  the  forests  are  effectively  managed.   The  201 
million  acres  of  commercial  forests  have  several  factors  in  their 
favor,  chief  of  which  are  the  rapid  growth  rates  permitting  rela- 
tively short  rotations,  accessibility  for  logging,  and  nearness 
to  principal  markets.   On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  a  major 
problem  in  realizing  its  growth  potential  in  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  commercial  forest  area  belongs  to  small  owners,  most 
of  whom  have  shown  little  interest  in  intensifying  timber  manage- 
ment."* 


As  can  be  seen,  the  forest  industry  in  the  Albemarle  Area  has 
considerable  potential  for  growth  and  development.   Even  from  the 
date  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  area,  forestry  was  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  economy,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  up  to  the 
present  time.   In  fact,  there  is  now  the  promise  that  the  region 
may  serve  as  more  than  just  a  reservoir  of  lumber  and  a  supplier 
of  untreated  and  unfinished  raw  materials.   Wood  using  industries 
utilizing  area  resources  could  open  a  new  era  in  forestry. 


*Timber  Trends  in  the  United  States,  Forest  Service,  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  124. 
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Timber  Volume 

The  1963  Forest  Service  survey  found  that  there  were  almost 
23  million  cords  of  timber  in  the  Albemarle  Area.   The  top  four 
counties  in  terms  of  total  timber  volume  were  Gates  with  3.7  mil- 
lion cords,  Hyde  with  2.8,  Tyrrell  with  2.5,  and  Perquimans  with 
2.3. 

There  is  a  relatively  even  distribution  in  the  area  between 
softwoods  and  hardwoods.   Including  pine,  there  are  11  million 
cords  of  softwoods  and  11.6  million  cords  of  hardwoods.   These 
figures  are  comparable  in  relative  amounts  to  those  of  the  Northern 
Coastal  Plain  which  also  has  approximately  a  50-50  division  between 
softwoods  and  hardwoods. 

Table  3  shows  the  timber  volume  for  each  county  in  the  Albe- 
marle Area  -  softwood,  hardwood,  and  total  for  1963. 

TABLE  3  -  NET  VOLUME  OF  ALL  TIMBER,* BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTY, 
ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1963 
(Thousands  of   Cords) 

PINE  &C  OTHER 
COUNTY SOFTWOODS HARDWOODS TOTAL 

Camden  919  1,225  2,144 

Chowan  890  777  1,667 

Currituck  772  1,035  1,807 

Dare  989  507  1,496 


Gates  1,559  2,112  3,671 

Hyde  1,564  1,271  2,835 

Pasquotank  1,233  961  2,194 

Perquimans  912  1,389  2,301 

Tyrrell  1,302  1,192  2,494 

Washington  828  1,192  2,020 

ALBEMARLE  AREA   10,968  11,661  22,629 


ALL 
HARDWOODS 

1; 

,225 

777 

1 

,035 

507 

2 

,112 

1 

,271 

961 

1; 

,389 

1, 

,192 

1; 

,192 

*Measures  of  net  timber  volume  include  all  trees  five  inches 
or  more  in  diameter. 
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In  the  Albemarle  Area  the  average  acre  of  forest  land  con- 
tains 16o2  cords  of  wood,  and  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  the 
comparable  figure  is  17.4  cords  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  sawtimber  in  the 
Albemarle  Area. 

TABLE  4  -  NET  VOLUME  OF  SAWTIMBER,  BY  SPECIES  GROUP  AND  COUNTY, 

ALBEMARLE  AREA,  1963 
(Million  Bd,  Ft,  Int,,  ^"  Rule) 

OTHER  PINE  &              ALL 
COUNTY SOFTWOOD HARDWOOD TOTAL 

Camden  347.5  23U5  579.0 

Chowan  284,1  117,8  401.9 

Currituck  244,9  158,6  403,5 

Dare  284,0  64,6  348,6 

Gates  550,2  287,9  838.1 

Hyde  421,4  192.7  614,1 

Pasquotank  411.0  168,7  579.7 

Perquimans  264.2  302.3  566.5 

Tyrrell  361,1  171.0  532,1 

Washington  242,5  185,2  427.7 

ALBEMARLE  AREA     3,410.9  1,880,3  5,291.2 

Sawtimber  is  considered  to  be  standing  pine  trees  nine  inches 
or  more  in  diameter  and  hardwoods  11  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
Most  of  the  hardwoods  in  the  area  are  too  small  to  be  classed  as 
sawtimber,  yet  the  total  volume  of  hardwoods  exceeds  that  of 
softwoods.   As  can  be  seen  above,  there  is  roughly  twice  as  much 
softwood  sawtimber  available  as  hardwood. 

The  Albemarle  Area  has  always  had  a  relatively  heavy  produc- 
tion of  saw  logs  and  timber.   Most  of  this  timber  volume  has  coma 
from  pine  trees.   There  is  evidence  that  the  softwood  species  are 
favored  over  the  hardwoods.   Hardwoods  are  not  replanted  and  cared 
for  as  extensively  as  softwoods, 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  Increased  demand  for  pulp- 
wood.   The  Albemarle  Area  has  benefited  from  the  establishment  of 
nearby  pulp  and  paper  mills  which  provide  excellent  markets  for 
local  pulpwood.   Table  5  shows  the  pulpwood  production  for  the 
area  in  1963. 

TABLE  5  -  ROUNDWOOD  PULP  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1963 

(Standard  Cords") 


COUNTY 


PINE  &  OTHER 

SPECIES 

SOFTWOODS 

HARDWOOD 

1,433 

1  ,103 

330 

13,356 

7,931 

5,425 

3,445 

2,724 

721 

697 

634 

63 

23,988 

14,740 

9,248 

2  5,0  53 

19,987 

5,066 

2,235 

1,59  7 

638 

10,545 

5,3  50 

5,195 

30,659 

21,998 

8,661 

12,941 

7,133 

5,808 

Camden 

Chowan 

Curr  1  tuck 

Dare 

Gates 

Hyde 

P  asquo  t  ank 

Per quiman  s 

Tyrrell 

Washington 


ALBEMARLE  AREA 


124,352 


83,  197 


41,155 


Tyrrell,  Gates,  and  Hyde  Counties  are  by  far  the  leading  pulp- 
wood producers  tn  the  area.   As  the  available  supply  of  softwood 
pulp  declines,  hardwoods  will  be  increasingly  used  as  substitutes. 
In  fact,  as  a  look  at  the  above  figures  will  show,  hardwoods  have 
already  become  a  significant  source  of  puipwood  supply. 

If  present  trends  continue  in  the  area,  the  available  supply 
of  growing  stock  and  sawtimber  will  continue  to  increase.   However, 
the  increase  could  be  much  more  rapid  if  greater  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  tree  mortality.   The  major  causes  of  this  loss  are  fire, 
insects,  disease,  and  other  natural  causes  such  as  salt  water  In- 
trusion. 
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Table  6  shows  that  for  the  year  1962  in  the  Northern  Coastal 
Plains,  tree  mortality  cut  heavily  into  the  total  growth  and  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  gain.   Improved  fire  control  and  better 
forest  management  could  cut  down  on  the  rate  of  tree  mortality, 
while  at  the  same  time,  drastically  boosting  the  growth  rate. 

TABLE  6  -  GROWTH,  MORTALITY,  AND  CUT  OF 
GROWING  STOCK  ON  COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND, 
NORTHERN  COASTAL  PLAIN,  1962 
(Million  Cubic  Feet) 


TOTAL  GROWTH   MORTALITY   NET  GROWTH   TIMBER  CUT   GAIN 


Sof  twoods 
H  ardwoods 


119.9 
118.0 


27.5 
31.4 


92.4 
86.6 


70.3 
78.9 


22.1 
7.7 


TOTAL 


237.9 


58.9 


179.0 


149.2 


29.8 


Although  the  net  growth  exceeds  the  volume  of  timber  cut,  the 
trees  removed  are  in  the  more  desirable  species.  The  net  result 
is  that  there  is  an  increase  in  volume  of  the  less  desirable  species 
A  greater  amount  of  the  total  hardwood  growth  in  the  Albemare  Area 
is  in  inferior  species  and  scrub  growth.  At  least  half  of  all  the 
hardwoods  growing  fall  in  this  category,  a  situation  which  consti- 
tutes a  great  waste  of  space,  time,  and  money. 

Forestry  Employment 

The  most  recent  figures  available,  from  the  1965  report  of 
the  N.C.  Employment  Security  Commission,  indicate  that  forestry  and 
wood  products  industries  are  important  employers  in  the  Albemarle 
Area.   Employees  covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Program  do  not 
comprise  the  total  number  working  in  forestry  and  forest  industries. 
Businesses  with  three  or  less  employees   often  do  not  participate 
in  the  program,  and  self-employed  individuals  and  their  family  mem- 
bers would  not  be  counted.   It  is  a  reasonably  safe  estimate  that 
between  eight  and  ten  percent  of  the  total  area  work  force  is  en- 
gaged in  forestry  or  wood  products  industries. 
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The  following  table  provides  a  breakdown  of  forestry  employ- 
ment by  county,  based  on  N.C.  Employment  Security  Commission  data, 
and  a  comparison  with  total  employment  in  each  county,  based  on 
the  recent  U.S.  Census  data. 

TABLE  7  -  FORESTRY  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  ALBEMARLE  AREA,  1965 


FORESTRY          PERCENT  OF   TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
EMPLOYMENT  -  1965* TOTAL  1960*^' 


COUNTY 


Camden 

Chowan 

Curr 1  tuck 

Dare 

Gates 

Hyde 

Pasquot  ank 

Perquimans 

Tyrrell 

Wash  ington 


17 
23  5 

39 
67 

12  4 
76 
666 
122 
199 
271 


1.0% 
5o87o 
1.9% 
3.8% 
4,5% 
4.5% 
7,9% 
4.3% 
14,8% 
6.6% 


1,698 
4,030 
2,051 
1,772 
2,760 
1,686 
8,472 
2,823 
1,345 
4,088 


ALBEMARLE  AREA 


1,816 


5.9% 


30,745 


»>N.C.  Employment  Security  Commission  Data 
**U.S.  Census  Data 

Through  modern  forestry  technology,  machinery  has  largely 
been  substituted  for  man  in  harvesting  trees,  hauling  logs  and 
general  woodland  management.   Therefore,  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  significant  increase  of  workers  to  perform  these  tasks. 
The  greatest  possibility  for  employment  expansion  is  in  the  wood 
using  industries.   A  new  cabinet  manufacturing  plant  in  Pasquotank 
County  promises  to  increase  employment  by  several  hundred  in  the 
area.   Ic  is  probable  that  other  wood  products  Industries  will 
locate  in  the  area  in  the  future.   The  expansion  of  existing  wood 
using  Industries  and  the  location  of  new  operations  in  the  area 
will  be  influenced  by  the  supply  and  quality  of  timber  available 
in  the  region. 
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North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 

Planning  Implications 

Realizing  that  the  forests  of  the  Albemarle  Area  are  one  of 
Its  major  resources,  what  can  be  done  from  a  planning  standpoint  to 
aid  in  its  further  development  and  what  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  protect  it? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  forest  land  makes 
up  the  dominent  land  use  in  the  area.   The  following  table  shows 
the  land  area  by  class  in  the  Albemarle  Area  as  contrasted  with 
the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  and  North  Carolina.   Almost  70  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  in  the  Albemarle  region  is  in  forests,  a 
higher  figure   than  for  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  or  the  rest  of 
North  Carolina. 


TABLE  8  -  AREA  BY  LAND  CLASS,  ALBEMARLE  AREA, 

NORTHERN  COASTAL  PLAIN, NORTH  CAROLINA 

(In  Thousands  of  Acres) 


ALL  LAND       FOREST  LAND 
TOTAL  ACRES   ACRES   PERCENT 


NONFOREST  LAND 
ACRES   PERCENT 


Albemarle  Area  2,100.6 

Rest  of  N.C.  Plain      4,679.7 
North  Carolina         31,403.0 


1,431.3    68.1 

2,910.0    62.2 

20,500.0    65.2 


669.3    31.9 

1,769.7    37.8 

10,903.0    34.8 


Secondly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  commercial  forest 
land  held  by  nonindus trial  owners  is  in  tracts  of  150  acres  or  more, 
71  percent.   And  this  land  is  owned  by  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
nonindus tri al  owners.   The  following  tables  show  the  distribution 
of  nonindus tri al  forest  owners  for  the  region  and  the  total  amount 
of  land  owned  by  each  group. 

Although  there  are  many  owners  of  small  forest  tracts  (less 
than  150  acres),  most  of  the  noncommercial  forest  land  is  concen- 
trated in  holdings  that  can  be  profitably  managed  for  sustained 
yield. 
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TABLE  9  -  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NONI NDU STRI AL  FOREST  OWNERSHIPS 
BY  REGION  AND  SIZE  OF  FOREST  HOLDINGS,  1960 


SIZE  CLASS 
(Ac res  of  Forest) 


NORTHERN  COASTAL 
PLAIN 


STATE 


1-9 

10-49 

50-149 
150-449 
449  and  up 


18 
48 
21 
10 
3 


26 

46 

20 

6 

2 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


TABLE  10  -  FOREST  AREA  HELD  BY  NONINDUSTRI AL  OWNERS,  1960 


SIZE  OF  CLASS    NORTHERN  COASTAL 
(Acres  of  Forest)        PLAIN         PERCENT 


STATE 


PERCENT 


1-9 

10-49 

50-149 
150-449 
449  and  up 


21,469 

358,8  51 

521,407 

726,903 

1,438,470 


,7 

260, 

,282 

1. 

,7 

11.7 

2: 

,563, 

.421 

16, 

.6 

17.0 

3: 

,791, 

,389 

24. 

.5 

23.7 

3: 

,362, 

,943 

21. 

.8 

46.9 

5: 

,457, 

,465 

35. 

,4 

TOTAL 


3,067,100 


1 0  0  o  0 


15,435,500 


100.0 


The  area  has  a  heavy  stake  in  commercial  recreation  because 
of  its  climate,  abundant  water  resources,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
scenic  attractions.   It  is  not  too  early,  even  in  an  area  so  thinly 
populated,  to  begin  thinking  about  setting  aside  land  for  future 
residents  of  the  area  to  use  for  recreation  and  for  tourist  serving 
facilities  to  strengthen  the  commercial  recreation  and  travel  in- 
dustry base.   There  is  relatively  little  public  land  preserved  for 
local  residents  to  use  for  recreation  at  the  present  time.   Forest 
land  could  be  acquired  now  for  future  use  by  the  growing  urban  pop- 
ulation in  the  area's  towns,  and  for  development  as  roadside  or 
soundside  developments  to  serve  touristSj 
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Areas  which  are  the  natural  habitat  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
lowlying  and  marshy  areas  which  are  the  breeding  grounds  for  shrimp 
and  other  acquatic  life,  and  preserves  for  deer  and  other  wild 
animals  should  be  planned  for  and  set  aside  according  to  need.  Most 
of  these  areas  will  be  woodlands  or  adjacent  to  woodlands. 

Generally  road  conditions  throughout  the  Albemarle  Area  are 
sufficiently  good  to  aid  in  getting  the  harvested  forest  products 
to  market.  What  handicaps  do  exist  are  usually  restricted  to  the 
site  from  which  the  lumber  is  taken.  Many  of  these  areas  are  low- 
lying  and  wet.  Drainage  and  road  buildings  are  necessary  to  open 
them  up  and  to  bring  them  up  to  their  best  potential  use. 

Perhaps  the  area  where  the  most  progress  can  be  made  is  in 
education.   The  following  findings  and  recommendations  were  taken 
from  North  Carolina  Lands  by  Pomeroy  and  Yoho  and  apply  directly 
to  the  Albemarle  Area. 


"1.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  all  owners  had  growing  timber 
for  sale  as  their  major  objective. 

2.  One-half  of  the  ownerships  surveyed  received  little  more 
than  the  most  rudimentory  care.   However,  the  intensity 
of  forest  management  increased  significantly  with  larger 
proper tie  s . 

3.  While  three-fifths  of  the  owners  had  sold  timber,  only 
one  sale  out  of  four  was  consumated  with  any  kind  of  con- 
trol over  the  buyer. 

4.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  sales  were  made  to  meet  some  press- 
ing financial  need." 

These  observations  indicate  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why  pri- 
vate, nonindus trial  forests  in  North  Carolina  grow  at  only  one-half 
their  productive  capacity  and  likely  limit  economic  expansion  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.   The  situation  indicates  the  need  for  a 
three-pronged  program: 

"1.  Continue  present  educational  measures  by  all  organizations, 
both  private  and  public,  but  focus  major  efforts  on  the  re- 
latively small  number  of  landowners  (l3  percent  in  the 
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Albemarle  Area 
most  of  the  pr 

2.  Devise  some  me 
cutting  practi 
most  important 
t  ion  activity, 
pendent  operat 
products  to  la 
problem  appe  ar 

( a)  Encourage 
ually  a  co 
at  a  bette 
than  a  woo 

(b)  Forest  ind 
timber  cut 
being  done 

3.  Devise  some  me 
units  large  en 


own  71  percent  of  the  forest  land)  who  own 
ivate  nonindus tr ial  forest  land. 

ans  of  inducing  loggers  to  follow  better 
ces.   The  man  who  fells  the  tree  is  the 

link  in  the  entire  chain  of  t imber-produc- 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  small  inde- 
ors  who  in  turn  sell  their  unfinished 
rger  processors.   Two  approaches  to  the 

feasible: 

sellers  to  seek  professional  guidance.  Us- 
nsulting  forester  can  market  the  products 
r  price  and  supervise  the  harvest  better 
dland  owner. 

ustries  could  offer  premium  payments  for 
under  sustained  yield  methods.  This  is 
to  a  limited  extent  in  some  other  states. 

ans  of  assembling  small  properties  into 
ough  to  be  managed  efficiently."* 


PP 


*North  Carolina  Lands,  Kenneth  Pomeroy  and  James  Yoho,  1964, 
275-6. 
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SUMMARY 

Some  of  the  more  important  findings  of  this  study  are  as 
f  o  L lows : 


1.  Woodlands  comprise  about  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
in  the  Albemarle  Area.  This  figure  includes  swamp  and  bog 
( muck)  1 ands . 

2.  Commercial  forests,  which  include  98  percent  of  the  total 
woodlands  in  the  area,  are  divided  almost  equally  among 
farmers,  pulp  and  paper  companies,  and  private  owners. 

3»     About  half  of  the  forest  land,  the  portion  owned  by  pulp  and 

paper  companies,  lumber  companies,  and  land  holding  companies^ 
is  professionally  managed. 

4.  Less  than  three  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  in  the  area 
is  in  public  ownership,  the  second  smallest  proportion  for 
any  area  in  the  state. 

5.  In  the  area  in  1962,  softwood  growth  exceeded  the  timber  cut 
by  about  30  percent  and  hardwood  growth  exceeded  the  cut  by 
about  10  percent. 

6*     There  is  a  relatively  even  distribution  in  the  area  between 
softwoods  and  hardwoods.   In  1963  the  figures  were:  soft- 
woods -  11  million  cords,  hardwoods  -  11.6  million  cords. 

7.  There  is  about  twice  as  much  softwood  saw  timber  (trees  five 
inches  or  more  in  diameter)  available  for  cutting  as  hard- 
wood . 

8.  Tree  mortality,  the  loss  due  to  fire,  insects,  disease  and 
other  causes,  reduces  the  net  growth  each  year  by  23  percent. 

9.  Forestry  employment  is  estimated  to  provide  over  2,000  jobs 
in  the  area,  accounting  for  about  eight  percent  of  the  total 
emp loyment . 
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